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A REMINDER! 


The F. P. A. ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Ball 
Room of the A.W.A. Clubhouse, 361 West 57th Street, New 
York, on Wednesday evening, April 29, 1931. Dinner at 7 
o'clock. Dinner tickets $2.25. 

Those members who cannot attend the dinner are urged to 
come to the meeting, which will begin promptly at 8:30 P. M. 


Admission to meeting free upon presentation of membership 


card. 





Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
= Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 























A CHANGE IN CENTRA 


L AMERICAN POLICY 





N April 11 bandits under Sandino killed about 
nine Americans near Puerto Cabezas on the 
east coast of Nicaragua. About a week later 
revolutionists in the neighboring republic of Hon- 
duras attacked several towns on the north coast 
which are the center of American banana inter- 
ests. Upon receiving word of these outbreaks, 
the State Department at once ordered war ves- 
sels to the ports nearest the scenes of attack. At 
present seven ships, carrying about 3,000 men, 
have been mobilized in Central American waters. 
Meanwhile, in a statement of April 17, Secre- 
tary of State Henry L. Stimson declared that the 
United States “cannot undertake general protec- 
tion of Americans” throughout Nicaragua. 


m Therefore, “the department recommends to all 


Americans who do not feel secure under the pro- 
tection afforded them by the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment... to withdraw from the country, or at 


Bleast to the coast towns whence they can be pro- 


tected or evacuated in case of necessity.” The 
Department announced the same policy of con- 
fining protection to the coast towns of Honduras. 

While this restraint is similar to that shown 
in China in 1927 and 1930, it stands in marked 
contrast to the policy followed toward Central 
America in the past. Generally speaking, this 
policy within recent years has been to extend 
military protection not only to American but to 
foreign interests wherever they were to be found 
in a disturbed area. Before the close of the 1926- 


#1927 revolution in Nicaragua, we had about ten 


marines in the country for every American resi- 
ent. The upshot of this policy usually has been 
en intervention in the internal affairs of the 
ountry—which is contrary to the generally 
accepted principles of international law, and 
which arouses international criticism against the 
nited States. 

It is apparent that President Hoover and Sec- 
etary Stimson are determined that the doctrine 
bf military protection shall not be abused as in 


the past. So far as Nicaragua is concerned, the 
government realizes that a punitive expedition 
launched against Sandino in eastern Nicaragua 
would have even less chance of success than the 
marine expedition to the Segovias three years 
ago, and that a new effort of this kind would 
make it impossible to carry out our pledge to 
evacuate the country by the end of 1932.* 

There is nothing in the Monroe Doctrine, prop- 
erly interpreted, which imposes upon the United 
States an obligation to protect foreign interests 
in Central America. As the Clark memorandum 
pointed out,t that doctrine is aimed at the ag- 
gression in Latin America of non-American 
powers; it does not authorize the intervention of 
the United States. In the present disturbance, 
the United States is apparently willing to extend 
to other foreigners in the coast towns the same 
protection it offers to Americans. As Mr. 
Henderson’s announcement to the House of Com- 
mons on April 20 implies, it is hardly likely that 
a foreign government will demand a _ higher 
degree of protection for its nationals in Central 
America than that accorded Americans by the 
United States. In the event, however, that a 
non-American government should attempt to 
land a punitive expedition, Nicaragua could ap- 
peal to the League of Nations and the World 
Court. If the intervening power accepted this 
jurisdiction, Nicaragua’s responsibilities would 
then be assessed by law. In case the intervening 
power declined to arbitrate and refused to with- 
draw, the United States, perhaps in cooperation 
with members of the League, would be legally 
justified in coming to Nicaragua’s aid. 

While the temporary landing of marines to 
protect foreign lives in certain prescribed areas 
may be justified on humanitarian grounds, this 
justification does not extend to the protection of 





*cf. “‘The Evacuation of Nicaragua,” 
Vol. X, No. 17, February 27, 1931. 


+Cf. “Spring Comes to the Caribbean,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, 
Vol. IX, No. 21, March 28, 1930. 
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property. It is the practice, following revolutions 
in Central America, to establish an international 
claims commission to award damages for property 
destroyed. Foreign investors thus have an ample 
guarantee, without appealing to the use of force. 

Mr. Stimson’s recent announcement marks an 
important if silent step toward the policy of non- 
intervention. As such it deserves warm support. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Recent Developments in Soviet Trade 


On April 14 representatives of the German 
Federation of Industries and of the Soviet Su- 
preme Economic Council concluded an agreement 
in Berlin by which the Soviet government under- 
took to place orders for industrial equipment 
aggregating $75,000,000 on the basis of long-term 
credits. This agreement is the outcome of nego- 
tiations initiated the latter part of March, when 
a delegation of German industrialists visited 
Moscow. The Soviet orders, which are to be in 
addition to the ordinary volume of trade with 
Germany, must be placed before July 1931. Ger- 
man manufacturers agree to extend credits run- 
ning from fourteen to twenty-nine months, 70 
per cent of which will be guaranteed, as in the 
past, by the German government. It is expected 
that Soviet orders will serve to relieve the acute 
unemployment from which German industry, es- 


pecially iron and steel, has been suffering during 


the past year. Meanwhile, the Soviet govern- 
ment is negotiating with the Hanseatic shipping 
lines for the purchase of used cargo ships and 
tankers, and a Polish delegation of industrialists 
now in Moscow is attempting to reach an agree- 
ment for long-term credits to be extended on 
Soviet orders for Polish manufactured goods. 


These recent developments indicate that the 
Soviet government intends to place orders for 
machinery and industrial equipment in countries 
which are not only technically efficient, but ready 
to extend adequate credit facilities as well. The 
sharp decline in Soviet purchases of American 
products during the six months ending March 31 
is ascribed by the Amtorg Trading Corporation 
in large measure to the difficulty of obtaining 
long-term credits in the United States. 

While Soviet trade with industrial countries 
like Germany, Great Britain and Italy is gaining 
steadily, exporters of raw materials continue to 
complain of Soviet “dumping.” On February 27 
Canada imposed a ban on Soviet coal, lumber, 
pulpwood, furs and asbestos; the Soviet govern- 
ment retaliated on April 19 by prohibiting pur- 
chases of Canadian goods or use of Canadian 
shipping. Austria, which had recently barred 
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Soviet eggs, was forced to rescind its decision 
when the Soviet government threatened to cance] 
large orders placed with Austrian machinery and 
electrical concerns. Turkish manufacturers of 
tobacco and cement have protested against Soviet 
“dumping,” and action against Soviet oil, grain 
and timber is demanded in Rumania, Denmark 
and New Zealand respectively. 


The growing conviction in industrial circles 
that the Soviet Union offers a good market for 
manufactured goods, for the present at least, and 
constitutes no immediate threat to Western in- 
dustry, has tended to facilitate Soviet trade with 
industrial countries. The Soviet Union, with its 
vast natural resources, directly challenges, how- © 
ever, the interests of countries devoted to agri- 
culture and the production of raw materials. It 
is difficult to see how this challenge can be peace- 
fully met except by some form of international 
agreement to which the Soviet Union would be- 


come a party. VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Iraq and League Membership 


Great Britain’s plans for introducing its pro- 
tégé Iraq into League of Nations circles in 1932 
have not been progressing so smoothly as the 
Labour government might have wished. The Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, established to 
prevent exploitation of territories under mandate, 
has expressed some surprise that Iraq should so 
soon be considered able to stand alone. Last 
November some of its members advanced against 
the British proposal all the arguments which# 
they could easily derive from the text of the 
British annual reports, referring especially to 
the “lack of appreciation in Iraq of the immense 
services rendered to the country by British ad- 
visers” and to the uncertain status of minorities 
under an independent Iraqi government. :At the 
end of the session, in spite of the British repre 
sentative’s repeated assurances of faith in Iraq's 
ability to assume heavier responsibilities, mem- 
bers of the commission appeared unconvinced. 


In Iraq itself opposition is growing to the 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty, ratified in 1930,f on which 
League membership is to be based. Repudiation 
of this treaty and negotiations of a fresh agree: 
ment giving Great Britain fewer special priv: 
leges in Iraq are the only terms on which oppos!- 
tion leaders are at present willing to accept 
League membership. Restlessness is apparently 
growing in the country and the government faces 
a difficult summer. E. P.M. 


tCf. Elizabeth P. MacCallum, “Iraq and the British Treaties’ 
F. P. A. Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 12, August 20, 1930. 
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